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This  exquisitely  carved  stone  was  found  tightly  clasped  in  the  roots  of  a  large  breadnut 
tree  which  towered  above  it.  When  the  tree  was  felled  the  face  of  the  altar  turned  up  to  the 
light  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Experts  have  discovered  the  date  which 
it  carries  to  be  equivalent  to  620  A.D. 
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Lossiemouth,  Prime  Minister  MacDonald’s  Home  Town 

JAMES  RAMSAY  MacDONALD,  England’s  Prime  Minister,  who  has  been 
visiting  President  Hoover  in  the  White  House,  is  a  native  of  Lossiemouth,  a  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  coast  of  Scotland. 

In  Lossiemouth  stands  a  little  cottage  which  the  Premier  and  his  daughter 
Ishbel  call  home.  They  went  to  this  simple,  modest  home  for  their  vacation  this 
summer,  and  it  was  there  that  the  Labor  Party  leader  received  Ambassador  Dawes 
when  he  bore  an  invitation  from  President  Hoover  to  visit  the  United  States. 

To  reach  Lossiemouth  the  American  Ambassador  traveled  to  Edinburgh,  trans¬ 
ferred,  and  rode  on  the  Inverness  line  221  miles  farther  north  to  a  small  fishing 
port  and  summer  resort. 

Premier  MacDonald  a  Qualified  Guide  to  Morayshire 

The  North  Sea  cuts  two  generous,  pie-shaped  pieces  out  of  Scotland’s  shore 
that  faces  Europe.  Edinburgh  stands  near  the  head  of  the  southern  bay,  which  is 
the  Firth  of  Forth ;  Inverness  is  near  the  head  of  the  northern  bay,  which  is  Moray 
Firth.  Lossiemouth  is  on  the  south  shore  of  Moray  Firth,  about  40  miles  down 
from  Inverness. 

Ramsay  MacDonald,  son  of  a  Lossiemouth  laborer,  is  not  the  only  famous  man 
this  region  has  known.  The  late  Premier  Asquith  had  a  summer  home  at  Hope- 
man,  next-door  neighbor  to  Lossiemouth.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  founder  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  was  born  at  Newmill.  Shakespeare  has  immortalized  a  man 
who  ruled  the  region  900  years  ago — Macbeth,  ancient  king  of  Morayshire. 

“He  saw  some  of  the  beauties  of  Morayshire ;  he  heard  some  of  its  historical 
stories,’’  said  Premier  MacDonald  in  an  address  following  Ambassador  Dawes’ 
visit. 

No  one  is  better  qualified  as  a  guide  to  Morayshire  than  the  Premier.  He  him¬ 
self  has  written  down  the  stories  and  described  the  beauties  in  a  book  of  his  recol¬ 
lections  and  travels,  “Wanderings  and  Excursions.’’ 

The  Test  of  Boyhood  Skill  at  Drainie  School 

Under  a  cliff  stands  the  ruins  of  the  castle-monastery  of  the  Bishops  of  Moray, 
for  whose  possession  young  Ramsay  MacDonald’s  boyhood  gang  fought  another 
gang.  Inland  is  the  school  the  Premier  revisits,  but  the  nineteen  trees  are  gone. 
At  Drainie  School  no  new  boy  was  accepted  by  his  fellows  until  he  had  swung 
through  the  nineteen  tree  tops  like  a  squirrel,  never  touching  the  ground. 

Not  far  from  Lossiemouth,  author  MacDonald  tells,  is  a- sand  dune  country. 
Beneath  the  dunes  is  a  mansion,  buried  as  deep  as  Pompeii.  The  owner  would  play 
cards  on  the  Sabbath,  even  were  the  devil  his  partner.  A  stranger  came,  and  while 
they  played  the  winds  rose  and  the  sand  blew  and  covered  the  house.  In  Lossie¬ 
mouth  they  say  that  when  the  gales  come  down  from  the  northwest  you  may  still 
hear  the  clink  of  coins  as  the  game  proceeds. 
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'  TUi  iculptured  panel,  now  in  the  Britiih  Muaeum,  was  originally  carved  on  the  under  tide 
of  a  door  lintel  in  one  of  the  templet  of  the  great  Maya  city  of  Yaxchilan,  in  southern  Mexico. 
A  priest  with  a  ceremonial  staff  it  shown  at  the  left,  supervising  a  blood-letting  ceremony,  possibly 
by  a  neoph3rte,  who  is  kneeling  at  the  right.  Note  the  gorgeous  details  of  the  priest’s  costume. 
The  neophyte,  scarcely  less  handsomely  garbed,  is  engaged  in  drawing  blood  from  himself  by 
pasting  through  a  slit  in  hit  tongue  a  long  piece  of  rope  with  sharp  thorns  fattened  to  it.  A 
basin  on  the  ground  catches  the  drops  of  blood  as  they  fall  (See  Bulletin  No.  3). 
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photographs,  with  detailed  notes  for  color,  of  the  monastery  buildings,  the  library, 
the  elaborate  images  and  costumes,  and  of  the  ceremonial  dances.  It  thus  happens 
that  this  unique  monastery,  now  in  ashes  in  remote  Western  China,  still  lives  pic- 
torially  in  the  archives  of  the  National  Geographic  Society  in  Washington. 

Balletin  No.  2,  October  28,  1929. 
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CHONl’S  PRINTING  BLOCK  LIBRARY  WHICH  MAY  HAVE  BEEN 


DESTROYED 


Carefully  carved  printing  blocks  in  Cboni  library  are  more  tban 
$00  years  old.  If  they  have  been  destroyed  by  Moslem  raiders,  as  re¬ 
port^,  the  works  printed  from  them,  at  least,  have  been  saved.  Com¬ 
plete  sets  of  the  Tibetan  classics  were  obtained  by  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Rock 
and  sent  to  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  offi¬ 
cial  librarian  of  Choni  lamasery  stands  beside  his  shelves  in  one  of  the 
two  long  rooms  housing  the  Tandjur  blocks.  The  blocks  of  the  Kand- 
jur  are  kept  in  two  similar  buildings.  Impressions  are  carved  on  both 
sides,  and  a  skillful  lama  requires  four  days  to  cut  one  block.  It  took 
sixteen  years  to  carve  the  blocks  of  the  Tandjur  alone.  The  Kandjur 
contains  108  volumes;  its  commentary,  the  Tandjur,  it  in  209  volumes. 
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New  Ruined  Cities  Being  Discovered  Year  after  Year 

I  “Year  after  year  archaeological  expeditions  sent  out  by  American  scientific 
institutions  are  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper  into  these  virgin  fastnesses  and  are 
discovering  new  ruined  cities,  from  the  monuments  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of 
which  we  are  gradually  reconstructing  the  outlines  of  ancient  Maya  history. 

“The  only  other  business  which  brings  man  into  these  tropical  forests  of  north¬ 
ern  Guatemala  is  one  of  our  most  important  American  industries,  what  might  be 
termed,  perhaps,  our  national  sport — chewing  gum. 

“The  principal  ingredient  of  chewing  gum  is  ‘chicle,’  which  is  obtained  from 
a  tree  called  the  ‘chico-sapote,’  growing  in  these  forests.  Indeed,  the  archaeologist 
is  deeply  indebted  to  the  chicle  business  for  bringing  him  first  news  of  new  cities 
found  in  the  bush  from  time  to  time  by  the  chicle  hunters. 

Standing  Reward  to  Chicle  Gatherers  for  Report  of  Unknown  Ruins 

“A  standing  reward  is  offered  to  all  chideros  for  ‘information  leading  to  the 
capture,  dead  or  alive,’  of  any  new  group  of  ruins  where  there  are  hieroglyphic 
monuments,  and  this  expedient  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  several  important 
cities. 

“It  is  the  chicle  operators  who  keep  the  trails  open ;  who  locate  the  water-holes 
for  camping-places;  who  maintain  mule-trains,  the  only  means  of  transportation 
possible  in  the  region ;  whose  activities  bring  labor  into  the  bush.  In  short,  in 
this  field,  at  least,  the  archaeologist  could  scarcely  pursue  his  profession  were  it  not 
for  our  popular  pastime  of  chewing  gum.’’ 
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Poznan,  Cradle  of  Polish  Race,  Scene  of  Tenth 
Anniversary  Fete 

POLAND  has  been  celebrating  the  tenth  birthday  of  its  restoration  with  a  na¬ 
tional  exposition  in  the  City  of  Poznan. 

Selection  of  Poznan  (Posen,  when  it  was  capital  of  German  Poland)  is  a  bow 
to  sentiment  because  this  city  is  the  “cradle  of  the  Polish  race.”  The  Slavs,  push¬ 
ing  west,  clashed  with  the  Teutons.  The  advance  ended  in  Poznan  Province,  where 
the  Poles  set  up  a  church  at  Gniezno.  For  800  years  the  religious  life  of  Poland 
has  centered  about  that  ancient  edifice  in  the  ancient  settlement  not  far  from  Poznan. 

“Poznan  is  the  most  thoroughly  Polish  and  most  modern  city  in  the  Republic.” 
says  a  communication  from  Maynard  Owen  Williams  to  the  National  Geographic 
Society.  “The  morning  of  my  arrival  this  cradle  of  the  Polish  race  was  half  hid 
by  a  mist  which  gave  grace  to  the  bulky  palace  of  the  Kaiser,  added  just  the  proper 
note  of  northern  softness  to  the  classic  facade  of  the  Raczynski  Library,  and  ban¬ 
ished  the  ugly  from  the  buildings  overhanging  the  Warta,  in  whose  dark  waters 
great  blocks  of  ice  were  slowly  floating. 

Ashes  of  Poland’s  First  Kings  Rest  in  Cathedral 

“In  the  Poznan  Cathedral  rest  the  ashes  of  Poland’s  first  kings,  and  here  their 
statues  stand  like  royal  actors  in  a  historical  pageant. 

“There  is  something  splendid  about  the  little  gold  chapel  in  this  dusty  old 
church  on  the  tranquil  island  where  the  first  settlement  stood,  just  as  Paris  grew 
up  around  the  Cite  on  which  Notre  Dame  was  to  rise. 

“Fire  and  flood  have  assailed  that  old  cathedral  time  and  again,  and,  although 
it  has  not  always  withstood,  it  withstands.  So  with  the  Poles.  Defeats  have  been 
many  and  humiliations  common,  but  to-day  the  Kaiser’s  palace  is  given  over  to  uni¬ 
versity  halls  thronged  with  Polish  students,  and  the  huge  building  which  was  the 
(jerman  Colonization  Office  now  serves  a  like  purpose  for  the  Poles.  The  bulky 
German  theater  is  now  the  opera.  There  I  heard  ‘Carmen’  sung  in  Polish  and 
caught  another  sidelight  on  Poland. 

Poznan  Has  More  Poles  than  Other  Cities  of  the  Republic 

“When  the  downfall  of  the  Central  Powers  occurred,  the  world  was  surprised 
by  the  cooperation  between  three  groups,  nominally  Russian,  (jerman  and  Austrian, 
but  actually  Polish.  Oppression  by  three  distinct  powers  had  done  for  the  Poles 
what  they,  in  the  later  days  of  the  kingdom,  had  not  been  able  to  do  for  themselves — 
given  them  a* national  consciousness. 

“Poznan  gives  one  an  unusual  opportunity  to  study  the  Poles,  not  because 
they  are  more  Polish  than  their  brothers  in  Warsaw  or  Lwow,  but  because,  since 
they  form  95  per  cent  of  the  population  and  are  among  the  most  progressive  of  their 
race,  each  can  be  less  aggressively  Polish  than  in  a  city  where  they  form  a  bare 
majority  of  the  citizens.” 

The  German  Colonization  Office  in  Poznan,  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
Polish  university,  was  the  focus  of  a  stubborn,  bloodless  battle  before  the  World 
War.  Soon  after  the  partition  of  Poland,  (jermany  decided  to  Teutonize  her 
share.  She  suppressed  the  Polish  language  and  put  up  a  huge  sum  of  money  for 
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the  purchase  of  farm  lands  which  were  given  over  to  German  immigrants.  The 
Poles  organized  banks  and  land  societies,  and  raised  land  values.  They  clung  to 
their  land  even  when  Germany  passed  expropriation  laws  and  rules  which  did  not 
permit  a  Pole  to  erect  a  house  without  a  permit — and  permits  were  not  granted. 

Germany  Encouraged  Industries  Which  Poznan  Has  Inherited 

German  control  centered  in  the  Colonization  Office  in  Poznan,  but,  despite 
the  most  strenuous  efforts,  the  number  of  Germans  in  Poznan  Province  declined. 
Some  German  settlers  even  became  absorbed  into  Polish  life,  revising  their  customs 
and  points  of  view. 

The  result  of  desperate  rivalry  was  that,  when  Germany  broke  in  1918,  Poznan 
rose  Phoenixlike,  equipped  with  Polish  leaders  skilled  in  politics,  finance  and 
national  economy. 

Germany  fostered  industry  in  German  Poland,  so  Poznan  has  fallen  heir  to 
many  smokestacks.  The  city  manufactures  machinery  and  furniture.  Its  province 
is  a  rich  granary.  Grain  and  potatoes  collected  at  Poznan  are  sent  to  feed  the 
hungry  workers  in  the  mills  of  Silesia. 

Bulletin  No.  5,  October  28,  1929. 
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BRIGHT  PEASANT  COSTUMES  OF  POLAND  WERE  CONSPICUOUS  IN  POZNAN  THIS 

SUMMER 

Tke  United  State*  take*  a  particular  int*r**t  in  tke  growtk  and  deeelopmant  of  New  Poland, 
laveatment*  of  American  capital  in  Poland  rcack  a  considerable  total  and  American  trade  witk 
tke  people  iacrcata*  annually. 
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